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views on the Report. By October, 1917, so many favourable
replies had been received to this letter that the War Cabinet
decided to adopt the Report as part of its reconstruction policy
and instructed the Ministry of Labour to afford assistance and
advice, where desired, in the formation of joint industrial
councils. In October, 1917, a "Second Report on Joint Stand-
ing Industrial Councils" was presented, further elaborating the
scheme.

The machinery suggested by the Whitley Reports is based
on the principle of devolution. The Committee recommended
that in addition to the national councils, representing the whole
industry, there should be created joint district councils and
works committees, subsidiary to the national councils. The dis-
trict councils would deal with questions or aspects of ques-
tions having a local character; the works committees would
deal with all questions domestic to a particular establishment.

It is an essential feature of the scheme that the constitution
of the national and district councils, of the works committees,
and of all sub-committees of any of these bodies, shall be
based upon the principle of equal representation and status of
employers and employed. A typical council will thus consist
of an equal number of representatives appointed by the em-
ployers' associations and the trade unions, the chairman being
usually appointed alternately from the employers' and the work-
ers' representatives. The exact lines on which works commit-
tees are formed will vary according to the conditions of the
various industries, but in each case the lines adopted will rep-
resent the result of agreement between the employers' associa-
tions and the trade unions. The method of voting in each case
is left to be agreed by the parties concerned. In the councils
hitherto formed it has usually been decided that before a reso-
lution can be carried it must be approved by a majority vote
of both the employers' and the workers' representatives, voting
separately. This method has the advantage of avoiding any
suspicion that either party might gain control of the council
for its own ends by talking over one or two representatives of
the other side. It has the further advantage that this absence
of suspicion would probably lead to fuller and more frank
discussion; as neither employers' nor workers' representatives
would hesitate to express their own views upon the merits of
the case when they knew that they could only carry their
opinions into effect by securing a majority of both sides, and